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and twenty-five thousand persons receiving in-
door and out-door relief in London alone, and
they were practically all English. One feels
differently perhaps about being a pauper if other
paujjers are of one's own breed, so, too, one feels
differently about helping them* They are a
recognized class in England, but no American,
despite the distress, vagabondage, and poverty in
our great cities, has taught himself to accept
pauperism as a necessary condition of masses
of his own race, and as a necessary tax upon the
State. There are hundreds of towns all over
America where a confirmed and recognized pau-
per would be as great a curiosity as the man
skeleton or the fat woman of a travelling circus,
I question if this be true of any single town in
England.

On the other hand, this fact of the homogeneity
of the race makes for mutual understanding and
solidarity. In spite of the social gradations we
liave noted, the^ common grounds of intercourse
are nowhere so many as here: witness the cricket,
the hunting field; the dog and horse and agri-
cultural and flower shows; the friendly and even
confidential relations between the landowner and
his farmers, bailiffs, woodsmen, trainers, jockeys,
huntsmen, and so on. There are no false dis-
tinctions, only real distinctions, so the English